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A Knowledge Base for Teacher Induction 
John M. Johnsten 

For beginning teachers, induction into the profession is a series of 
encounters with their unique position as newcomers. Beginning teachers 
are faced with a variety of new experiences and unfamiliar cnv iornmonts. 
They are challenged with demonstrating their ability as competent pro- 
fessionals. While they are strugolM^g with their professional assessment 
of what each situation requires, and assessing their ability to handle 
matters, beginning teachers must also 'contend with how they 3re per- 
ceived by thsir students, fellow teachers and superiors. How do others 
think I am doing? What do others expect of me? Should I ask questions? 
Should I keep my ideas to myself? 

The personal lives of beginning teachers are also crowded with :ig- 
nificant changes and potentially troubling adjustments. The secure 
familiarity of college life gives way to new roles, expectations, and 
professional and social settings. First teaching positions may signal 
financial i ndependence w i th its attendant responsibilities. Marriage 
often occurs near graduation and the start of a new career. For many 
couples, role reorientation accompanies changes as one's partner leaves 
school to enter the world of work. 

The dynamics of becoming a teacher and being a teacher merge with 
intensity during the first year of teaching. The process of induction, 
or bringing one into the teaching profession produces varying degrees 
of tension, doubt, anxiety, conflict and stress. Such stress may adversely 
affect the physical and mental well-bein«j of beginning teachers. Stress 
may interfere with a beginner^s effectiveness with students and colleagues. 



In sevoro ca5ios» stress may impair boqinninq toachor'S* confidonco or 
competonco to the point that- thoy lojvo Iho teach inc) prof e^if) ion . 

Most ongaqou in the Gducational enterprise acknowiodrio the unique- ■ 
ness and sirjni f icunce or this period in the professional and personal lives 
of teachers. Inspite of such broad recognition, little is boinc) done 
to support boqinning teachers during their professional induction. 

The purposes of this paper are several: first, to review certain 
salient forcos affecting the lives of beqinninq teachers; second, to estab- 
I inh a perspective on beginning to teach, from which to consider knowlodqe 
about teacher induction; and third, to describe and discuss the nature dnd 
quality of professional knowledge derived from evaluated induction treat- 
ments. 

Professional Lives of Beginning Teachers 
It is likely that at no other time in thoir teaching careers will 
teachers be so unsure of t^oir own competence than during the first year 
of teaching. Beginning teachers are faceo with two major challenges to 
their professional self-confidence. First, in many instances they must 
determine what they must actually do in the classroom. What courses of 
action should be taken? What strategies should be used to meet the vary- 
ing demands of the teaching process? Second, beginning teachers are faced 
with gnawing doubts: Can I do the job. Can I teach? Will students listen 
to me? Will they do the things I ask? 

An effort is made during the teacher training process to provide pro- 
spective teadhers with the necessary skills, knowledge, and attitudes to 
meet both of these challenges. It is generally recognized, however, that 



tor.icho^ prepnral Ion proprcim^i, most liifiMnn only ono or two ydwr,, cjn 
provldo only an entry lovol of compotonco. Todchor proporol ion is, of 
nocosslty, provided ot a (general levol. Fxtondoii firsl-hnnd oppor tuni t ioii 
to actually teach in a field st^ttinq are primarily llmltocl to sludenr 
teachinq. Such settinqs will likely be quite difforent from that of iho 
teacher's first position. It is not surprising that boqinninq te.jchors 
have doubts about their knowledge of what should be done In specific 
situations and their ability to manage those situations. 

As new teachers are unsure of what action should be taken and are 
doubtful of their ability to accomplish such action; others in the now 
teacher's work environment are unsure of the beqinner's competence. For 
students, teachers, principals, supervisors and parents, first year teachers 
are a new and unknown entity. Beginning teachers are strangers to the 
school communities they enter. They bring no credible background of pro- 
fessional experience. They bring no other reputation besides beginner. 
At no time in teachers' professional careers are o-hers so unsure of teach- 
ers competence than during their first year of teachinq. 

First year teachers are, for the most part, aliens in a new, yet decep- 
tively familiar world. With few exceptions, new teachers are not familiar 
with the school setting for their first year of teaching. They must learn 
the geography of +heir new community setting: the location ot supplies, 
the music teacher's room, the P.E. director's office, hallways, stairwells, 
and doors. Beginning teachers are not familiar with the rules and regula- 
tions which govern the internal operation of the school community and the 
larger system in which they are teaching. Matters such as field trip per- 
missions, accident reports, professional leave, and assigned duties may not 
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bo con^iol idotod o'- jvaiKiblo lo oven oxporioncod tUiichors. livori nuif o 
difficult c)ro the irUormjl rout hujo ijful (:ur>torr)!;i of \\)0 sctUDol . Ur^losr, 
told, it- minhl take tho beqlnninq toachor <\ whllo to rodli^o fh.it firo 

drillG .iro jlwnyn Friday nftornoon; or thnt tho Culturo Committuo moot- 

I 

Inn notice posted on tho faculty bullot'ln bo.ird roally monns 1o moot .it 
a noarby tavern for drinks. Such situations rnny provo troub I osomo for 
tho boginninq teacher who is not likely to bo aware of the unwritten lore 
of the community. 

Perhaps most importantly, first year teachers do not know the other 
people in their work setting. Beginninq leachers are not familiar with 
the names, faces and personalities of those with whom they work. First 
year teachers are outsiders entering an on-going prc'ess iona I and social 
community. New teachers bring a fragile and embryonic senb"^ of belong- 
ing to the teaching profession. They have a limited sense of belonging 
to the specific school community in which they are to teach. As inexperi- 
enced outsiders, beginning teachers are not likely to possess an under- 
standing of the attitudes, opinions, expectations, values, and roles of the 
specific professional work community they are entering. Beginning teach- 
ers have little first hand knowledge of how those within the school per- 
ceive that specific professional community. They lack first hand know- 
ledge of how those in the professional community perceive beginning teach- 
ers and the induction process. 

Personal Lives of Beginning Teachers 
At the same time first year teachers are facing an unfamiliar work 
setting, their personal lives are undergoing re-orientation and change. 
For many, to this point life has been concerned with school, friends, and 



family. Tor- mora firt:.! yonr t'o^ichorn, school hoa boon Ihoir pr iriur-y undoa 
vor in lifo. liy tho Mmo llioy luwo n^'oudtito thoy h.wo conplotod .ipproxl- 
mofoly 15,000 hours or Gchool . Upon coMono nriidu.it Ion , tho prMnuiry no(jl 
bocomos findinq o toncnino position dnd domonstr<) M m] compotonco in It. 

Ovor tho short space of a summer or loss, boninninn toochors.' lives 
are changod dromot I ca I I y . Thoy are now thrust into the mult iple rolos of 
teacher, roles which may seem deceptively familiar to those, who as stu- 
dents, have watched the equivalent of 7,500 full-length feature rnovios of 
toachlnq. The task shifts from becominc) a teacher- to belnq a te<jcher, to 
boinq perceived as a competent member of the teachinq profession. 

Mot only have immediate life goals shifted and new roles been encoun- 
tered, but also first year teachers may face olher changes in their life 
as well. With their beginning teaching position, and first paycheck, may 
come the first real financial independence in their lives. They must adju 
their life-styles to a new budget and attend to other responsibilities of 
their new status. 

Accepting the first teaching position may mean leaving the city 
where they attended college. Such a move may signal the loss of close con 
tact wi-th a familiar social network established during the college years. 
Their new job nay take them further from family, underscoring the indepen- 
dence and increase responsibility for their own lives. 

First year teachers are often thrust into a new locale. Suitable 
housing must be obtainea and made livable. The beginning teachers must 
iearn where to shop for their various needs, where to purchase car insur- 
ance, where to find doctors and dentists, how to go about getting a new 
drivers license, and a host of other matter:, in already cro.vded lives. 
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Miny now fo^jchon* ^^ro .idjuiitinn to m^rrlono or now f«imMy work rolos. 

Chiinqoo, now oxpor lonv:os, » nil unfiimilhir oi tij.jt l(/ns in tho [uof(>s- 
rJonril tind porsonal livoG of bO()inrUrK) to.ichorTi h.wo boon rovlowuil. !.ijt,h 
chonnos jnd now oncounfors i^ro likoly to prodtjco vjr yint) dinv oor; of ton- 
slon, onxioty, '^itrcG'j, omJ for^ tiomo, oxhlUiroMon. Moro opoc i f i (m ( I y , ifi 
their profossiono! lives, bet]lnning toochor^ jr^o besot with (h^ubts »iboul 
fhoir own abilltioi, and <irc conccrnod nbout how others perceive them. 
The potontiol <or stress Is Increased by the similority between the <jnvi- 
ronment experienced from the student perspective, ond the env i r onnion t I 
view required for the teacher's perspective. Efforts to Introduce or* 
induct new teachers into the profession are norierally designed to reduce 
such stress, and provide now teachers with the knowledqe, skills, and sup- 
port necessary to meet their immediate needs and provide for future profes- 
s i ona I deve I opment . 

Knowledqe About Beginning to Teach 
Professional knowledge about beginning to teach, beginning teachers, 
and the induction of teachers will be considered in terms of categories 
proposed by Applegate et al. (1977): (a) advice about beginning to teach, 
(b) reports of beginning teachers' own experiences, (c) scholarly essays 
on beginning to teach, (d) reflective Interpretations of beginning teach- 
ers' experiences, and (e) empirical studledTof beginning to teach. 
Advice About Beginning to Teach 

This group of papers reprtsents the most frequently occurir^^ type of 
literature about the first ye^r of teaching (Johnston, 1978) » Advice arti- 
cles are most frequently written by those who wr'-^ from the perspective 
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of .in o:s[U)f'Ioru:o() t<\K:hor, priru:ip.ii^ or" motit f rontiori t ly , r.chtu)! of (>dij(:,i- 
tlon f.iculty rnombor iirul .iru of two lyfx^s; jilvico to ho(i I f)r)l mi torictn^r , 
unci udvko iibuut bO(]inr)in(; t0iu:horr. . 

Arflcior* bo»irln(i titior. f^uch "If t Woro u f^oc) i no i ru) To.u:Ium'** (Jonoi:. > 
lOJ'l), or "INJ like to Toll that lU)qinnino RMChor*" (Urown, .no lopro- 

conff'rtivo of tho fir-it typo. Such ndvlco to boninninf] touchori^ i vi usually 
focui'iOd on rnottors of plcinnlnrj (McLiU'on, 197?; f.hddick and Lllloy, 197?) > 
and dlGciplIno rind clau'iroorn control (!<oll , hJ7i; Ciimblor^ 196*3; Tlrod, 
I9'Y>; PetorGon, I960). Advlco offered to bor|lnnlnq toachors riiay bo Vijtjuo 
admonitions to "Go yoursolf" or such advice may bo oxtromoly fiOpcifir. 

Althouqh advico to bopinninci teachers comprises the Icirgost portion 
of this catenory, advice about beqinninq teachers is also common. Those 
articles are usually written by coller|e faculty or school administrative 
personnel and are directed to other principals and supervisors (Abraham^ 
1954; Brown, 1977; Koont:^ 1967; Leo, 1940; Smith, 1931). These papers 
sufjqest ways in which supervisory personnel can assist beginninq teachers^ 
and problems for which principals should be preparect. Most professional 
literature about the induc^ion of beqinninq teachers falls into this advice 
cateqory. Most of this induction literature is based only on personal 
exper ience. 

Reports of Beqinninq Teachers* Experiences 

First person reports by beginning teachers comprise this category 
(Ellis, 1939: Grinnell, 1940; Hall. 1970; Leiberman, 1975). These are 
usually straightforward accounts of unexpected experiences, problems encoun- 
tered and satisfactions, often ending with a stirring reaffirmation of com- 
mitment to a life-long reaching career. Reports in this cateqory are char- 
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,»oto( l.'Oti t-y ttioir l.i«k of I n torpro t.i 1 1 oh or i^>fmi..nt.u y . Rof .n mh. la 
fholf In.lucMon oxp.ir I .>nc:.. ...in provl.|.> .i ir.odil (>.«rM..x I Ivo fot .iii')"t ',f .iri^l- 
Irvi tho boolririnrvi vlow;;. of ttioir Indijctlon. 

Cirofully ro,v.,on.'i| oxpUin it Ion';, of oyt^n ioiico". of Do(iiiinliui t.-.r ti.'f s , 
,in(! thoiinhtful commont,trio;i on bofiinninq to t.Mcli lonprir-o Miu tliiiil cito- 
■ lory. Thor.o poporo, wfltton l)V t(>,i.;fior odu^M tor-, , .nMrovr. tonic .ifhl i-.-.u-M, 
vi.Ji .HI .inxlotv (Jor-oild, l%f'.), o.ir ly u.'irour oxpor' lonco'. (M,i".h, 1%'.^ intnrn- 
-.hip'J (•<ont':. .Wtnwoy, 1970), ooc i .1 1 i t i on ( J-ick^on, 19/.'.), in. I i.uiviv.il 
(Ry.in, 1974). Rotiano ( lOGB) h.vi ox.iminnil in.luctii.n, .1', b.\n Unwoy ml Mont'. 
(1979). Tfio focuG of tfiooo O0':i.iya is not fir'if \\wc\ roporf.-. oi twHinninn 
to.ictior-., but rothor an-jlyoi--, of oitinific.int ,r.pocts of ttio bo-ilnninq toacli- 
i nq Gxporionce. 

Scholarly lnt-ororot-.at-ion of !lGq inning Tonchors' rxporioncco 

Sourcos in this qroup rcprosont dccounto of first year toochora comb i nod 
with sctiolarly. d i sc i p I i no-baseo interpretations. Ryan (1970) includes 
accounts of inner city and suburban first year teachers followed by an inter- 
orotive essay. Fuchs (1969) and Eddy (1969) brin^T an an thr-ono I oq i ca I perspec- 
tive to narratives of self-reports of first year teachers. Ryan ot al. (1980) 
offer accounts of f'rst year terichers' lives from objectives and subie-.tive 
perspectives. Such reports provide indicators of the rame of experiences 
in first year teachers' lives and their responses to these experiences. These 
intornretation provide for additional understand im of the needs and percep- 
tions of beqinninq teacher induction. 

Research on Beginning to Teach 

A comprehensive re..ew of research on beqinninq to toach is beyond the 
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\ Ryin, \^Ul ^-Vin rjl., I*>l»3), tl^^U |h fl^no U,? ft^vt .rv jt^Mfi ^r. .? ifH « 

f onf^.ir on t t^t I lU^n I rt-j fo f^rieh \ v\ intafm tnlii'.Hoft t j.^,..; it) rh.j 
to t'Mi:h, ((:) ov,i ) U-1 1 i ort in! f<j| Wr^wi'^ r^t f^v^ hor n<!u'-t!ii>n proMf.r\». 

J ) I 1 t it I v»> t!fr#cf lf)Mon', rif h»Mlnfilfrj »\Mi;h, 

Th*? nr'»*nonf ♦in.ily'ii% inclutos only f*:<p(>rt'. f*ut> I i '.h'-.l In p*.^t»v,-.; 
tvV)kn, jutirn.ih'; on! nIcroHchn, lur inij or;t ftffy v»;jV'.. Ia if 

pro jf'.t'^n ov:jltj it iofVi /hioh ,ifO n >f publlshoj I hi)ok':., ji»ifft.ih. r>r fil r.j" 
ficho, Thl'-i K^jiysl'; linit<,K| to ttio ntucjy ot t*Mchof inj!!it:fiun In ?hl-. 
country^ thouqh jjcknowloij'ii nq th.»t ^;a.)':iiilor *tt>lo jttontion i^:* b^i'ifv] ^ivn to 
foa^:ho?- Inltjction in E'nqhjnf! ^jnd Au'^trjili t <'<ol()rrt, 19/5, 1^76; T i •^no'^ , [0;9), 
I n .::<^pe of tho nrcriont ;)n/ilysir» lotr, not Inrludo evijlu it ion --'^^ i n t v^r n^h i p 
or • I**') ye.jr proir^jr!*, , in li^ih* of t h»:j r^iu .ri t it.^fM I Toslin: S',*»vi%.^; I jijv 

%';Cfi nrrrir.)'^':; . Fin^jlly, thr; an.ilviiri incltidc^. onlv innt tncc""* In whfc/i 
s ^ rvro of oviiij.jtion or :)0'^>o*ssnont wjs >:*^nn, an I for whlc^t Mn!in<ir> wore 
roDOf to'l, '!or':f *':r,f:r i D 1 1 on of or.ijct : v:os w-)r> r«ot inclul^'f i fi thif^ nrooont 
) I v"^ I J. 

Throijiho'jt lh[r> pjpor, I n:1uct ion proqrof^r >, llJ12^illliii» ^^ti J pr tc t \ cor, 
r -for to jelibor jt»j» mictions dosinno'J to provid*) ontry-lovo! ^iippor t *or 
bO''7innin'j t-^.-.jchor--^ . InJaction ore ;Jor>M3nod to incrcrjo th^* llk^lihoo! 
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Ihn 'HM%f»ri* ifMlyNis will ?r*%^f Uhj on) jl^r^r. - t i^ -.tr .ift^ii*^. 

of i ! in H kfu>wUt |.|0 i?j^Mif fhtf in ^irfiDn *«*i. riiM % r. tt r.'vl ift 

toh hof *. rMf«ti! tho 1 1 vt.trtt-S'; if intlu^ tlon pr^n M Th<^ mo-, f 

M ;hly prr;tic«T':, woro (a) in«liv!'!ii<>l r^^nf onc^*:, with th.« .iroi 

vuMff V i **or prior fj> th*? Ij*'^* i nn i f^j to *^t:t)ixH in Hio ftjil, (b) qonor.il 
t'MChrtf*. nootinrjn t*^*^t>ri> r><:hvK>l bo^in*; i r» ttut fjll, (c) consulting; with 
o *-p«"*r i once i toochor*> , on i ( »i ) con f ert-'^ncr^j with :»fitJ«>rv i liv^r^ a f I Of v i s i t 
•Mrly In tho sch^"K:>l yo,ir. 

In i^'br i toon'o <l9'i0) Survey of tho inrlucMon pr^cticoo of 261 school 
syofcTif, forjfi f th^jf 0H% of tho r.ch<x>l syr.to^s roportosj hjvinq form,)l in'JuC' 
rion pro jrar^Ti. Conf oronc<>*r, with f net i v i flu i I toachorti wa*:; conti i «iorO(l fo bo 
tho fno'^r offoctivc in.lijction for^i.it, followo; by workGhopfi, .jnd aroup 
r^oofifvp by nrrvl*}^,. Topics of ^1 i scuTiO ion .it fhc':,o noetinr^s woro most 
f r*»'Vj!int I y philosophy of tho school sysfw, rules an;J roouiations, .in! 
n-ironf ron'orof* ln;obrIfsr?n ro;iort»;?<1 ^"j/or objC<:tivos of inrjuction 



prog'"^^^ '^^ terms of (a) those relative to informing the beginning teach- 

about the school system (b) those relative to assisting the begir.- 
ing teac^.r establish effective classroom environments, and (c) those 
relative to assimilating beginning teachers into the staff. In the - 
fir^t categQpy^ programs most frequently focused on school policies and 
Procedures, philosophy of the school system, and general information about 
the school System. In the second category , .object ives dealts with famil- 
iarization With materials and equipment and help with specific problems. 
1^ the third category, the objectives most frequently dealt with belong- 
ir^qpess, building morale, and ass im i I at ion into the school faculty. 

A second portion of professional knowledge about the induction of 
teachs^'"5 is based on the results of evaluations of specific induction 
practices. pQyp clusters of induction strategies can be defined: (a) 
group ^®®"^'ngs, (b) the helping teacher, (c) reduced teaching respon- 
sibility' ^^d (d) other practices and variations. 

SE2k£j: neet iJi gi.* Small group, and to a lesser extent large group 
rneeti'^95 appear to be common vehicles for induction practices. The 
National Association of Secondary School Principals (NASSP) three-year, 
experimental demonstration project on the Induction of Beginning Teach- 

(Hunt, I958; Swanson, 1968) made extensive use of group meetings 
Provided non^threaten ing emotional support. The flexibility of the 
smai' a'^oup meeting format allowed for ease of organization and delivery 
Of specific assistance to group members. Both Hunt and Swanson reported 
VqIu© ''^ smell group formats which included beginning teachers and at 
least one exp^pienced cooperating teacher. 
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Gates (1971) reported the evaluation of a program designed to encom- 
pass personal growth, openness and Integration of effective and cognitive 
growth in beginning teachers. Training sessions consisted of two weeks 
of intensive encounter work for small groups, and a three-day session on 
curriculum and methodology for the large group. During the school year 
each of the groups met one night a mongh and the entire group met one day 
a month. Evaluation of program effectiveness was based on questionnaires 
given to all participants and on feedback from the monthly workshops. 
The beginning teachers' feedback was positive with regard to the encounter 
group sessions and' positive but non-specific with regard to the monthly 
meet ings. 

Dooley (1970) reported a project wnich employed small group sessions 
for training and discussion. These groups met monthly throughout the year. 
Questionnaire responses by beginning teachers indicated that small group 
sessions were most helpful In (a) exchanging Ideas with other teachers, 
(b) providing an opportunity for beginning teachers to listen to open, 
supportive, experienced teachers, (c) coming to understand the actions 
of pupils and other teachers, and (d) developing the feeling that other 
teachers wanted to help. 

Blackburn and Crandall (1975) and Blackburn, (1977) reported employ- 
ing group meetings among beginninn teachers, local education agency per- 
sonnel, state department of education personnel, and school of education 
personnel. Each organization is responsible for providing beginning 
teachers with assistance specific to each sphere of responsibility. Find- 
ings for the group meeting format were not reported. 
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Group meetings appear to have value for providing emotional support 
-for beginning teachers, for solving specific problems shared by beginning 
teachers, and as a format for the delivery of specific training. A fea- 
ture common to all of the programs reviewed above is that there is always 
at least one member of the group who is not a beginning teacher. This 
group leader may be a faculty member (Dooley, 1970; Blackburn, 1977), a 
consultant (Oates, 1971), an experienced helping teacher (Swanson, 1968), 
or a representative of state or local departments of education (Blackburn, 
1977). 

Helping teacher . The concept of assigning an experienced teacher, a 
buddy, a cooperating or master teacher is common in I iterature about the 
induction of beginning teachers. The design of the NASSP project (Hunt, 
1963; Swanson, 1968) incorporates a "cooperating teacher" as one element 
common to all of the project variations. Swanson reports that the teach- 
ing load would be reduced by one class period for an experienced teacher 
who would advise and counsel ihe beginning teachers in the project. Though 
he does not report the specific evaluation procedures, Hunt reports that 
the use of a cooperating teacher is effective in helping the beginning 
teacher to adjust to the new setting. Moreover, Hunt warns that the 
selection of the "right" cooperating teacher is important and that the 
cooperating teacher must be free of any evaluative responsibilities. 

Moda (1968) reported a beginning teacher development program which 
employed a supervisor who was an experienced teacher with specialized 
skills and abilities in supervision. The supervisor was charged with the 
development of the beginning teachers abilities. Unlike the helping teach- 
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ers in Swanson's and McGinnis's programs, Noda reported that the super- 
visor provided the principal with information to be used for retention 
or dismissal and for salary increments. Also unlike these two programs, 
Noda implies the supervisor was not given a reduction in teaching load 
or release time for conferences. Though specific detailed evaluation 
procedures and results were not reported, initial assesment by all parti- 
cipating personnel rated the program "good" in achieving it's goal of 
assisting the beginning teacher with his/her overall growth. 

Reduced teaching responsibility . A cornerstone of the NASSP Pro- 
ject was a teaching load reduced by one class period for the beginning 
teacher during the first year of employment. Similarly, the helping 
teacher also received a reduction of teaching load by one class period. 
At one point in the NASSP project, an effort was made to determine if 
induction could be accomplished as successfully without release time for 
the beginning and helping teachers. While the evaluation procedures were 
not reported, Swanson (1968) reported little success when induction acti- 
vities were scheduled before or after school. However, weekly group meet- 
ings of beginning and helping teachers were productive when held during a 
common planning time. 

Hite, et al. (1966) and Hite (1968) reported an experimental study of 
the effects of reduced load and intensive inservice treatment upon the 
classroom behavior of beginning teachers. The purpose of these studies was 
to determine if differential treatment of beginning teachers resulted in 
significant changes in either the classroom behavior of these teachers or 
their attitudes toward the profession of teaching. Using student teaching 
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grades and level of teaching assignemnt as matching variables, 120 female 
middle/upper middle SES elementary school teachers were assigned to one of 
four groups . Group I teachers were released from approximately 25% of 
classroom teaching time. This time was used for class preparation and for 
conferences with supervisors who could observe them during the week. Each 
teacher in this group was ^"'bserved twice a week for I 1/2 hours and then 
confered with the supervisor following each observation. Group II teacher 
also received 25% release time to be used for class preparation and for 
visits two times a week with an experienced teacher teaching at the same 
level or subject. These experienced teachers had been selected by the 
principal as effective teachers. Group III teachers were given a 25% reduc- 
tion in the number of students assigned to their classes. They received no 
other treatment. Group IV served as a control group. A modified form of 
the Stanford Teacher Competence Appraisal Guide was used for observations 
each week during the first four weeks of school. Subsequent observations 
were made every 4 1/2 weeks until January. Each beginning teacher was asked 
to complete a semantic differential attitude scale to measure attitudes 
toward teaching. No significant differences were found among any groups on 
either measure. In a followup study (Hite, 1968) no significant differences 
were found among any group on either measure and the differences between 
groups were smaller after one year of teaching experience. 

Other induction practices . An assortment of single instances of induc- 
tion practices, or variations on the clusters just described comprise the 
final cluster. Sensitivity or encounter group training is a special class 
of induction using the group format. In a study of participants in a multi- 
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cultural teacher training institute Provost (1971) reported that "sen- 
sitivity training" resulted in increased senitivity to others. As is 
typical of induction evaluation literature, specific evaluation methods 
and results were not reported. Likewise, the aci'ual treatment specifics 
were not described. 

In Oates' (1971) evaluation of a project for the affective education 
of teachers, intensive encounter group sesions for beginning teachers were 
reported, but not described. Program participants were compared with two 
other groups of beginning teachers: a control group graduated from tradi- 
tional teacher education programs, and a control group graduated from 
liberal arts programs. These groups were compared at the end of their first 
year of teaching in three ways" (a) total and factor scores on the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, (b) Beginning Teacher Questionnaire, 
(c) Classroom Observation Schedule, which included the Joyce Category 
System. The program was effective to a significant degree in developing 
teachers who at the end of the first year of teaching were more open and 
understanding of children than those who were traditionally trained. 
Participant feedback was positive with regard to the encounter group sessions. 

Gerbner (1950) reported a program which combined elements of released 
time and group sessions. The induction program was a pre-school planning 
week with pay. The program contained three parts: (a) a general session 
and workshop on a system-wide basis, (b) individual and group planning at 
the building v;here the new teacher was assigned, and (c) community acti- 
vities. Workshop groups were lead by experienced teachers or administra- 
tors. In response to a questionnaire, beginning teachers expressed .'eel- 
ings of increased security and bel ong i ngness, and reported that new rela- 
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tionships were established as they met and worked with co-workers. 

Finally, Morsink et al. (1979) reproted an interesting program to 
support beginning learning disabilities teachers. Fifry-seven beginning 
teachers were given tape cassettes and told to record descriptions of 
problems they encountered. The tapes were sent to university faculty 
who recorded detailed solutions and suggestions for practice. Partici- 
pants who responded by questionnaire indicated the program "was help- 



In summary, there have been only a handful of beginning teacher 
induction programs or practices that have been evaluated. Both the range 
and frequency of evaluated practices is extremely limited. Published 
descriptions of programs are vague and incomplete. Detailed or specific 
knowledge of induction treatments and settings is largely lacking in 
published porfessional literature, an important repository of knowledge 
about beginning to teach. In total, the range of evaluated induction 
strategies can be summarized in this fashion: give specially selected 
and trained experienced teachers the time and freedom to meet in small 
groups with beginning teachers, for the purpose of emotional and tech- 
nical support and problem solving, with released time for beginning 
teachers to plan and observe. There is also evidence that beginning teach- 
ers can be made more sensitive and understanding by giving them sensiti- 
vity training. 

Induction Practices: Evaluation and Effects 
The range of methods used to evaluate induction efforts is as narrow 
as that of practices tried. Similarly, the descriptions of evaluation pro- 
cedures are vague, incomplete, or not reported altogether. Bear in mind 
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that the primary focus of the present analysis is teacher induction prac- 
tices which have been evaluated, even if only loosely or subjectively eval- 
uated. The professional literature contains many descriptions of induction 
programs and practices for which no evaluation or assessment information is 
given (e.g., Marks, 1962; Montgomery Public Schools, 1972; Taylor, 1965). 

The most common evaluation procedure reported was questionnaires and 
ratings of program effectiveness (e.g., Blackburn, 1977; Gerbner, 1950; 
Hite et a!., 1966; Morsink et al., 1979; Oates, 1971; Swanson, 1968). 
Structured observations were used by Oates (1971) and Hite et al. (1966). 
Blackburn (1977) reported using interview to gather evaluation data. Oates 
(197 1) and Dooley (1970) used psycho I og icj I tests such as the MTAI. 
Ingebritson's (1950) report, that the most frequently employed methods of 
evaluating the effectiveness of induction efforts were (a) conferences 
between administrator and supervisor, (b) conferences between principal 
and teacher, and (c) conferences between administrator and teacher, adds 
little to our knowledge. Control group designs were rarely employed, two 
exceptions being Hite et al. (1966) and Oates (1971). Evaluation proce- 
dures were often poorly conceptualized and of questionable validity. 

The findings yielded by these evaluation procedures are limited and 
disappointing. Ingebritson (1950) reported the following outcomes of 
induction programs pertaining to teacher welfare: (a) more effective 
start in work, (b) acquaintance with staff personnel and (c) higher 
morale. The most frequently reported program outcomes pertaining to 
Information about the school system and community were knowledge of (a) 
programs and practices, (b) philosophy of the school system, and (c) 
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local problems of the community. The most frequently reported program 
outcomes pertaining to classroom situations were (a) knowledge of materi- 
als of instruction, (b) better classroom teaching, and (c) program 
coordination. 

Practices of supportive visits by supervisors (Noda, 1968), an extra 
paid week of planning, orientation sessions prior to the beginning of 
school (Berbner, 1950), and assistance with specific problems (Moresink 
et al., 1979) were rated "helpful, good, or valuable," Swanson (1968) 
reported that the Detriot evaluation of NASSP project found that partici- 
nants found the following helpful: (a) aid in planning, (b) aid in dis- 
cipline matters, (c) help in classroom control, (d) knowleage of school 
policies, and (e) insights into better utilization of instructional 
materials. NASSP Project participants generally rated release time highly, 
contradicting Hite's earlier findings. 

Swanson (1968) reported that beginning teachers questioned felt that 
time for planning, problem solving, and materials development was of para- 
mount importance. NASSP Project findings, and those of McGinnis (1968), 
also support the use of the helping teacher. Oates (1971) and Provost 
(197 1) found that sensitivity and encounter group training would promote 
higher levels of sensivitity, openness, and understanding, when composed 
to beginning teachers without such training. 

One feature which stands out in these collective findings is the 
strong positive regard in which beginning teachers held the induction 
efforts. It may be the case that beginning teachers receive so little 
attention, or that their needs are so great, that any effort to ease the 
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entry into the profession is perceived in a positive light. 



Funding and Personnel 



Beginning teacher induction programs are not inexpensive, even modest 
ones. This analysis found that funding was supplied through federal or 
foundation f unds (Doo I ey , 1970; Hite et al., 1966; Hunt, 1963; Oates, 1971; 
Swanson, 1968). Programs were also funded by state departments of educa- 
tion (McGinnis, 1968), jointly by teacher training institutions and SDEs 
(Noda, 1968), or by teacher training institutions, SDE's and the local educa- 
tion agency (Blackburn & Crandal, 1975; Blackburn, 1977). 

The need for cooperative ventures in the induction of beginning teach- 
ers has been discussed by Howey and Bents , (1 979) and Johnston and Ryan, 1981. 
Such cooperative programs are now being promulgated and mandated by Florida, 
Arizona and Oklahoma (Bents & Howey, 1979; "Education Reforms Proposed in 
Oklahoma'^ 1980). Blackburn (1977) has demonstrated that the local school 
system, the state department of education,, and teacher training institution 
can work cooperatively and effectively in beginning teacher induction efforts. 
Blackburn reported that local education agency personnel provided beginning 
teachers with matters of specific local interest to school districts, i.e. 
recordkeeping procedures, management procedures, local policies and the like. 
The LEA was also responsible for immediate field support and problem solving. 
State department of education personnel trained beginning teachers in state 
law pertaining to teachers and professional ethics. The SDE also acted In 
a general planning and coordination capacity in line with its state-wide 
network. Teacher education faculty were responsible for inservice attention 
to identified problems of bog inning teachers. 
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Blackburn reported use of a teacher center for team meetings and 
individual sessions- Such efforts at shared responsibility for teacher 
induction bear further attention and involvement from all groups. 



The knowledge of beginning teacher induction based on evaluated 
practices is derived from a tiny pool of published reports. Only a few 
types of induction strategies have been evaluated. Evaluation or assoss- 
ment procedures are of questionable validity and are poorly reported. 

In spite of these short com i ngs, there is tentative support for cer- 
tain induction practices. First, it appears to be helpful if beginning 
teachers can work with specially selected and trained experienced teachers. 
11 appears to be beneficial for beginning teachers to work in small groups 
with the helping teacher, who is most effective in a non-evaluative role. 
These small group teams seem to be effective sources of emotional support 
for beginning teacher, and are an effective vehicle for technical support 
and problem solving. Second, it appears to be beneficial if both beginning 
teachers and helping teachers are given release time from their normal teach- 
ing responsibilities. Beginning teachers find such release time invalua- 
ble for planning, meetings with other teachers and the helping teacher, and 
material development. Finally, it appears to be beneficial to program 
effectiveness if teacher training institutions, state and local education 
agencies are cooperatively involved in the induction effort. 

Where does the profession go from here with its efforts to induct new 
teachers? One unavoidable answer is that the profession must collectively 
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own up to the fact that as weak and limited as the knowledge base may 
seem, the current level of induction practices is even weaker and more 
limited. In short, though we donM appear to know much for sure, we know 
more than we are presently doing. 

Possible reasons for this state of affairs are legion. Cost is cer- 
tainly factor, though claiming lack of funds for induction programs boqs 
the question. A more likely explanation is a pervasive Irjck of profes- 
sional recognition of the importance of beginning teacher induction. At 
all porfessional levels there is little commitment to serious efforts to 
improve the process of teacher induction. Lip service to the significance 
of supportive induction practice abounds, financial support is lacking. 

Commitment of all professional educators to the need for improved 
induction programs is merely the first step. The profession must take 
on the task of educating the general public and their local, state and 
national Legislators about the importance of strong induction programs. 
Unless strong traditional attitudes are changed^ un I ess the sink or swim 
mentality and the trial by combat perspective on professional induction is 
replaced with other models, little change will occur. 

A second response to the need for more effective induction programs 
is to organize the larger body of related research knowledge which might 
inform induction efforts. A few such examples follow. Marsh, et al. (1974) 
in a detailed evaluation of all sixth cycle Teacher Corps projects, reported 
findings which provide support for collaborative decision-making patterns 
in program operation, for community involvement, and for technical support 
of beginners in the schools. Earp and Tanner (1975) have reported findings 
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which suggest the value of team support for beginni \g teachers. Ryan et al. 
(1980) have reported support for a non-evaluative sympathetic llsteror di. 
positive support for beginning teachers. Analysis by Applegate et al. 
(1977) has developed support/non-suppor1 continue describing the roles of 
oihers in the lives of beginning teachers. Johnston (1979b) has identi- 
fied two distinct types of personal concerns of beginning teachers. Research 
by Applegate et al. (1977); Gaede (1978); Johnston (1979a); and Ligana 
(1970) has suggested the importance of particular periods and experiences 
in the lives of beginning teachers. Cross-disciplinary research provides 
several perspectives from which to interpret the socialization of beginning 
teach'.r-^ (Edgar & Warren, 1969; Haller, 1967; Hoy, 1967, 1963, 1969; 
Wrignt & Tuska, 1966, 1967, 1968). 

Research on induction in other professions may inform teacher induc- 
tion efforts. Research on beginning nurses (Kramer, McConnel & Reed, 
1972; Kramer, 1974; Tenbrink, 1968) suggest findings similar to research 
on beginning teachers (cf. Fox, 1977; Kramerj 1974). Such related know- 
ledge should be organized and used in the design of new induction programs, 
and in the evaluation and interpretation of program effects. 

Finally, the limited amount of research on the induction of teachers 
leaves a wide open field for new research and evaluation efforts. The 
need for careful descriptions and analysis of effects of induction treat- 
ments IS omnipresent. A much earier plan which would have positive effects 
on knowledge of teacher induction would be to plan new programs with eval- 
uation procedures in mind. If evaluations of existing procedures were 
carefully described and reported in published sources, efforts toward the 
improvement of teacher induction would be strengthened. 
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